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ABSTRACT 



In 2000, a multi-agency plan was developed for the 
vocational education of youth in juvenile commitment facilities. Part 1 of 
the plan describes the Plan Narrative, which provides contextual information 
and describes events leading up to the development of the plan, the rationale 
for creating the plan, and the characteristics of vocational education 
programs needed in juvenile commitment facilities. The plan narrative 
addresses topics such as a model continuum for the range of services from 
enter to post-release, issues to consider in placing youth, vocational 
offerings, and strategies for engaging business in vocational programming. 
Part 2 is the implementation schedule and includes the responsibilities of 
the lead agencies. The tasks are presented in priority order beginning with a 
focus on staff development and the creation of model program sites. Ten 
appendixes list extensive additional information such as recommendations, 
curriculum, sites for resource materials, information on commitment 
facilities, and types of assessment instruments. (JDM) 
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Executive Summary 



The 2000 Legislature, acting on recommendations from a study authored by the Juvenile 
Justice Accountability Board, directed the Department of Education (DOE) and the 
Department of Juvenile Justice (DJJ), in consultation with the statewide Workforce 
Development Youth Council, school districts, providers, and others, to develop a multi- 
agency plan for vocational education for youth in juvenile commitment facilities (s. 

985.3155, Florida Statutes (F.S.)). This plan was delivered to the Speaker of the House, 
Senate President, and the Governor on May 1, 2001. The plan establishes the curriculum, 
goals, and outcome measures for vocational programs in juvenile commitment facilities. 

The development of the plan occurred in tandem with two other studies required by the 
Legislature. These included a study of the adequacy of all instructional facilities in use in the 
state’s juvenile justice commitment facilities and a cost study to determine an appropriate 
weighting for funding of education programs serving youth in juvenile justice programs. 

A workgroup consisting of representatives from the Department of Education, the 
Department of Juvenile Justice, the Juvenile Justice Educational Enhancement Project, and 
the Florida Juvenile Justice Association met throughout the fall of 2000 and early 2001 to 
develop the vocational plan, gathering input from local stakeholders through regional forums 
and other professional meetings. 

The plan is presented in two parts. First is the Plan Narrative, which provides contextual 
information and describes events leading to the development of the plan. Also included are 
the rationale for creating the plan and the characteristics of the vocational education 
programs needed in juvenile commitment facilities. The Plan Narrative should be used as a 
resource for the implementation activities. References that tie the narrative to the second part 
of the plan, the Implementation Schedule, are included at the beginning of each new topic. 

The plan narrative addresses the following topics: 

• a model continuum for vocational programming for committed youth starting with a 
comprehensive assessment and including placement considerations, employment 
preparation, and the transition to post-release 

• issues to consider in placing youth in vocational programs in commitment facilities 

• vocational program offerings appropriate for juvenile commitment settings 

• state and federal funding sources that support vocational programming 

• strategies for engaging businesses in vocational programming for youth in 
commitment facilities. 

The implementation schedule is proposed by the two departments, working in partnership 
with juvenile justice professional organizations, providers, school districts, and others. The 
implementation schedule includes responsibilities for lead agencies. The tasks are presented 
in priority order, beginning with a focus on staff development and the creation of model 
program sites. 
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PLAN NARRATIVE 



Introduction 

This document is the State Plan for Vocational Education for Youth in Juvenile Justice 
Facilities. This plan was developed by the Department of Education and the Department 
of Juvenile Justice as the lead agencies. The purpose of the plan is to outline the state’s 
commitment to developing appropriate vocational course offerings and employment 
opportunities for youth confined in Florida’s juvenile commitment facilities. 

The plan is presented in two parts. First is the Plan Narrative, which provides contextual 
information and describes events leading to the development of the plan. Also included 
are the rationale for creating the plan and the characteristics of the vocational education 
programs needed in juvenile commitment facilities. The Plan Narrative should be used as 
a resource for the implementation activities. The second part of the plan is a detailed 
implementation schedule proposed by the two departments, working in partnership with 
juvenile justice professional organizations, providers, school districts, and others. 

This plan was presented to the Speaker of the House, President of the Senate, and the 
Governor on May 1 , 2001 . 



Background 

In 1998, the Legislature initiated the first 1 of several studies examining the nature and 
scope of education services available to youth in juvenile justice commitment facilities. 
The study, published under the direction of the Juvenile Justice Accountability Board in 
December 1998, was the foundation for reforms contained in Chapter 99-284, Laws of 
Florida (House Bill (HB) 349), Chapter 99-398, Laws of Florida (HB 751), and proviso 
language in the General Appropriations Act (Senate Bill (SB) 2500) passed by the 
Florida Legislature in 1999. These laws resulted in significant changes in the education 
programs operating in commitment facilities. These changes included. 

• an increase in the number of school days funded through the Florida Education Finance Program 
(FEFP) from 1 80 to 250 days 

• development of a rule and model contract procedures for delivering instructional services to youth 
in commitment facilities 

• notification to students in commitment facilities about their options for using the General 
Educational Development (GED) 2 program as an option for graduation 



1 Report of Findings on the Education of Juvenile Offenders, Florida Department of Juvenile Justice, 
Tallahassee, Florida. Document #98-002-SPAM, December 1998. 

2 General Educational Development program provides instruction and examination leading to a high school 
equivalency diploma or GED. 
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• elimination of the weighted funding for Dropout Prevention Programs, the most common funding 
source for education programs in commitment facilities, with a “hold harmless” provision for 
juvenile justice programs. 

House Bill 349 also directed the Accountability Board to conduct a national review of 
research and literature regarding effective vocational and work programs. The Board was 
asked to identify the key ingredients of effective programs, inventory Florida programs 
and determine their status in regard to effectiveness, and offer recommendations for 
improvement of vocational programs in commitment facilities. 



In January 2000, the Accountability Board published its findings regarding the state of 
vocational offerings to youth in commitment facilities. 3 The study was organized around 
four questions. The questions and a summary of the Board’s findings related to each are 
displayed below. 



Study Questions 



Accountability Board Findings 



What are the goals of vocational 
programming in regard to 
outcomes for youth in commitment 
facilities? 



The Task Force observed that goals for vocational programming 
had not been articulated in state policy. Lacking goals, there is not 
a cohesive system for the design, funding, or evaluation of such 
programming and its close integration within the broader 
framework of academic education. 



What is the nature of vocational Florida has the potential to offer youth in commitment facilities an 

programming in Florida s appropriate variety of vocational programming opportunities. 

commitment facilities? However, unclear policies, a variety of fiscal and programmatic 

constraints, and lack of involvement by vocational-technical 
schools and businesses limit what is currently available to these 
youth. 



Who is responsible for vocational 
programming, who delivers the 
services, and what resources are 
used? 



The state’s policy on responsibility for funding vocational 
programming in juvenile commitment facilities is unclear. As a 
result, neither DOE, school districts, nor DJJ assume the 
obligation consistently across the state. Federal funding sources 
commonly used in other states are not employed in Florida for this 
population. 



What are the characteristics of 
effective vocational and work 
programs, and where are they in 
operation? 



There is a growing body of literature describing the characteristics 
of effective vocational programming. The lack of clear policy and 
dedicated funding sources are two significant constraints to 
effective vocational programming for youth in juvenile 
commitment facilities in Florida. 




The conclusions and recommendations in the above report created the framework for 
Chapter 2000-137 (SB 2464), passed in the 2000 Legislative Session. The amendments to 
s. 985.3155, Florida Statutes, contained in this legislation required the development of a 
multi-agency plan for vocational education establishing the curriculum, goals, and 



3 A Study of Vocational Programming in Juvenile Justice Commitment Facilities, Florida Department of 
Juvenile Justice, Tallahassee, Florida. Document #00-002-JJAB, January 2000. 
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outcome measures for vocational programs in juvenile commitment facilities. The 
Department of Education and the Department of Juvenile Justice were directed to work 
with school districts, providers, and others to create the plan. The full text of the statute 
requiring the multi-agency plan is as follows: 

985.3155 Multi-agency plan for vocational education . — 

(1 ) The Department of Juvenile Justice and the Department of Education 
shall, in consultation with the statewide Workforce Development Youth 
Council, school districts, providers, and others, jointly develop a multi-agency 
plan for vocational education that establishes the curriculum, goals, 

and outcome measures for vocational programs in juvenile commitment 
facilities, the plan must include: 

(a) Provisions for maximizing appropriate state and federal funding 
sources, including funds under the Workforce Investment Act and the Perkins 

Act; 

(b) The responsibilities of both departments and all other appropriate 
entities; and 

(c) A detailed implementation schedule. 

The plan must be submitted to the Governor, the President of the Senate, 
and the Speaker of the House of Representatives by May 1,2001. 

(2) The plan must define vocational programming that is appropriate 
based upon: 

(a) The age and assessed educational abilities and goals of the youth to 
be served; and 

(b) The typical length of stay and custody characteristics at the commitment 
program to which each youth is assigned. 

(3) The plan must include a definition of vocational programming that 
includes the following classifications of commitment facilities that will offer 
vocational programming by one of the following types: 

(a) Type A. — Programs that teach personal accountability skills and behaviors 
that are appropriate for youth in all age groups and ability levels 

and that lead to work habits that help maintain employment and living 
standards. 

(b) Type B.— Programs that include Type A program content and an orientation 
to the broad scope of career choices, based upon personal abilities, aptitudes, 
and interests. Exploring and gaining knowledge of occupation options and the 
level of effort required to achieve them is an essential prerequisite to skill 
training. 

(c) Type C.— Programs that include Type A program content and the 
vocational competencies or the prerequisites needed for entry into a specific 
occupation. 

(4) The plan must also address strategies to facilitate involvement of 
business and industry in the design, delivery, and evaluation of vocational 
programming in juvenile justice commitment facilities and aftercare programs, 
including apprenticeship and work experience programs, mentoring 



and job shadowing, and other strategies that lead to post-release employment. 
Incentives for business involvement, such as tax breaks, bonding, and 
liability limits should be investigated, implemented where appropriate, or 
recommended to the Legislature for consideration. 

(5) The Department of Juvenile Justice and the Department of Education 
shall each align its respective agency policies, practices, technical manuals, 
contracts, quality-assurance standards, performance-based-budgeting measures, 
and outcome measures with the plan in commitment facilities by July 

31, 2001. Each agency shall provide a report on the implementation of this 
section to the Governor, the President of the Senate, and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives by August 31, 2001. 

(6) All provider contracts executed by the Department of Juvenile Justice 
or the school districts after January 1, 2002, must be aligned with the plan. 

(7) The planning and execution of quality assurance reviews conducted 

by the Department of Education or the Department of Juvenile Justice after 
August 1, 2002, must be aligned with the plan. 

(8) Outcome measures reported by the Department of Juvenile Justice, 

the Department of Education, and the Juvenile Justice Accountability Board 
for youth released on or after January 1, 2002, should include outcome 
measures that conform to the plan. 

Staff from the Department of Education (Division of Workforce Development and the 
Division of Public Schools and Community Education) and the Department of Juvenile 
Justice (Office of the Secretary) began meeting in August 2000 to work on the multi- 
agency plan. This group was joined by the Executive Director of the Florida Juvenile 
Justice Association and staff from the Juvenile Justice Educational Enhancement 
Program (JJEEP) 4 forming the State Vocational Education Plan Workgroup. The names 
and affiliations of the members of this group are included in Appendix 1 . 

The workgroup accomplished the following between August 2000 and May 2001 : 

• Facilitated a symposium on October 17 in Gainesville. Representatives of twelve of the state’s 
commitment facilities with vocational programs were invited to participate in a daylong discussion 
with workgroup members. The purpose of this meeting was to help the steering committee focus 
on key elements currently in place or needed to create meaningful vocational programs in 
commitment facilities. 

• Facilitated discussion sessions at three regional meetings, inviting interested stakeholders to 
participate and offer input on the design and activities to be included in the multi-agency plan. 
These meetings took place in Orlando (November 29), Tallahassee (December 1), and Ft. 
Lauderdale (December 6), and were scheduled in conjunction with the annual quality assurance 
standards training process sponsored by the JJEEP and the Department of Education. 

• Included information and discussions about vocational programming in commitment facilities in 
several vocational conference and staff development events. These sessions were facilitated by the 
Department of Education’s Workforce Development staff. 




4 The Juvenile Justice Educational Enhancement Program is funded by the Florida Department of 
Education and managed by faculty in the Department of Criminology, Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 



• Featured a vocational strand in the Second Annual Juvenile Justice Education Institute in May 
2000, sponsored jointly by the Department of Education and JJEEP. A similar set of presentations 
is planned for the third annual conference in conjunction with the Southern Conference on 
Corrections in June 2001. 

• Provided individual technical assistance to ten school districts regarding vocational programming 
and transition to aftercare for youth in commitment facilities in those districts. 

In preparing for the quality assurance review process for the 2001 calendar year, two 
indicators were added to the 2001 residential education quality assurance standards. 

Quality Assurance Standards 2000 



Curriculum: Practical Arts 
and Vocational Training — 
Performance Indicator 


Curricular activities are demonstrated in educational settings and 

• address practical arts, independent living skills, and social skills on a 
year-round basis through courses offered for credit or certification that 
follow course descriptions or workforce development course 
requirements; or are integrated into other courses already offered for 
credit 

• provide vocational/technical training, workplace readiness training, or 
career awareness and exploration instruction through courses offered 
for credit or certification that follow course descriptions or workforce 
development course requirements; or are integrated into other courses 
already offered for credit 

• address the social skills, life skills, and employment needs of every 
student who has received a high school diploma or its equivalent. 


Entry Transition: 
Assessment — Performance 
Indicator 


The program has entry transition activities that include 

• academic assessments for reading, writing, and mathematics for 
diagnostic and prescriptive purposes to be used by all instructional 
personnel; administered within five days of student entry into the 
facility (excluding weekends and holidays); and placed in student files 

• vocational aptitude assessments and/or career interest surveys that are 
aligned with the program’s employability, career awareness, and/or 
vocational curriculum activities; administered within five days of 
student entry into the facility (excluding weekends and holidays); and 
placed in student files. 



• In tandem with the work of the State Vocational Plan Workgroup, two other initiatives 
were underway during the months prior to the 2001 Legislative Session. These included a 
study of the adequacy of all instructional facilities in use in the state s juvenile justice 
commitment facilities and a cost study to determine an appropriate weighting for funding 
of education programs serving youth in juvenile justice programs. Both of these studies 
were required by SB 2464 along with the vocational program study. The results of the 
facilities and funding studies are discussed later in this narrative. 



National Study 



In addition to studies undertaken in Florida, the National Youth Employment Coalition, 
the Justice Policy Institute, and the Youth Development and Research Fund completed a 
report to the Annie E. Casey Foundation in the fall of 2000 titled, Promising Approaches 
to Workforce and Youth Development for Court-Involved Youth. This report provides the 
most current information compiled describing both promising practices and policy 
initiatives supporting vocational education for youth in commitment facilities. The 
researchers came to the following conclusion through this study: 

This report suggests that state and local policymakers and the juvenile 
justice system should take a closer look at promising initiatives targeting 
juvenile offenders that combine the principles of youth development and 
workforce development. The traditional approaches to academic and 
vocational education, anchored in the industrial age, need to be abandoned. 

The juvenile justice system needs to more broadly adapt practices and 
policies that reflect what has been learned from the youth development and 
workforce development fields. The young people that find themselves 
tangled in the juvenile justice system must be given the same opportunities 
to establish nurturing relationships with adults; be buoyed by positive peer 
support; assume leadership roles; contribute to the well-being of their 
communities; and develop academic, vocational, work readiness skills and 
competencies as youth who have not been similarly disadvantaged. In 
addition, the many public systems charged with serving their needs must 
more effectively collaborate and share their resources and expertise to 
realize their shared and unique goals. Each system cannot do it alone. The 
public systems must also reach out to the private sector, including business, 
civic organizations, religious institutions, and philanthropy to gain their 
assistance, guidance, and support . 5 

The recommendations included in this report are included in Appendix 2 of this plan. The 
concepts included in this narrative are consistent with the findings and recommendations 
of the Casey Foundation report. 




5 Promising Approaches to Workforce and Youth Development for Court- Involved Youth. The National 
Youth Employment Coalition, the Justice Policy Institute, and the Youth Development and Research Fund, 
p. 53. 
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Model Program Continuum 




See Implementation Schedule : 

I. Agency Staff Development 
and Training 

II. Model Development 




A framework for the design and delivery of vocational education is an essential pre- 
requisite to the development of curriculum, goals, and outcome measures. Through the 
collaborative efforts of professionals and practitioners who offered input through regional 
meetings and the Gainesville symposium, the following model describes the education 
continuum that should be available to students served in juvenile commitment facilities. 



Comprehensive 
assessment 
prior to a 

commitment staffing 



Proposed Vocational Education 
Continuum for Youth in Florida’s 
Juvenile Justice Commitment Facilities 



Placement 
decisions that are 
consistent with 
assessment data 



Employment preparation at the 
appropriate level: 
career awareness, employability 
and life management skills, or 
work experience with the 
Sunshine State Standards as 
the foundation 



Aftercare for youth leaving commitment 
facilities that bridges the level of 
employment preparation to continued 
education, training, work experience, 
and/or job placement 



Given the above continuum, the following definition for vocational programming in 
juvenile commitment facilities is proposed by the workgroup to guide this multi-agency 
plan. The definition is framed in regard to goals, curriculum, and outcome measures. 

Goals: The goals of vocational education in juvenile commitment facilities should 
incorporate each segment of the continuum and include the following. 



Comprehensive Assessment 

1 . An assessment and remediation process to align a youth’s academic skills with 
those needed in vocational training must be used. 

Placement Decisions 

2. Commitment staffings and placement decisions that seek to match youth to 
appropriate vocational offerings at commitment facilities must be part of 
statewide practice. 

Employment Preparation 

:• 3. Training and education in vocations for which there is a demand in the job market 
must be the norm. Academic and vocational training must be presented and 
delivered at levels relevant to the youth’s age and current level of academic 
performance using hands-on techniques. A menu of vocational offerings aligned 
with factors such as security and level of risk must be available. Youth must be 
able to enroll and earn credit in vocational courses 6 leading to Occupational 
Completion Points (OCP). 7 A process for articulation to additional training 
following release must be in place. 

4. Vocational exploration and exposure to a variety of vocational skills and trades 
must be available to help youth identify their vocational interests, the array of 
possible choices, and realistic expectations, as well as an appropriate match 
between the youth and the vocation. An understanding of what a worker must 
give to a job and what can be expected in return must be taught. 

5. Real work experience and youth apprenticeship programs must be available in 
Type 3 8 programs. Placement in “career track” jobs, i.e., those with upward 
mobility, helps reduce recidivism. 

6. Articulation with postsecondary institutions and technical schools for students 
with a GED or regular diploma both during commitment and in aftercare is 
essential for youth leaving Type 2 and 3 programs. Full and partial credit for 



6 Vocational courses are listed in a common Course Code Directory published by the Department of 
Education. This document lists the course titles and required qualifications of instructors for each course. 
For each course listed in the directory, there is a set of curriculum frameworks, intended outcomes, and a 
set of student performance standards that must be met. Completion of a designated set of student 
performance standards signifies fulfillment of the requirements for an Occupational Completion Point 
(OCP). When the required OCPs are mastered, the student is eligible for a Certificate of Occupational 
Competency that may be issued by the sponsoring community college or school district. The certificate is a 
recognized credential that signifies a certain skill level recognized by business and industry. 

Typically, 450 hours of instruction are required for an OCP. The vocational program inside the 
commitment facility must articulate with the next required step on the training ladder so that a youth can 
matriculate to the next level of training on release, e.g., the next OCP. Youth apprenticeship programs must 
be completed prior to earning a master-level certificate in most trades. Youth who can complete the 
requirements for youth apprenticeship certification are able to move more quickly to a regular 
apprenticeship program. Some age restrictions apply in regard to equipment use, Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration (OSHA) standards, wage and hour, and workers compensation laws. 

8 Vocational program Types 1, 2, and 3 are defined in SB 2464 and are further defined in this narrative in 
the section titled, “Matching Youth with Facilities and Types of Vocational Programs.” The original 
legislation referred to vocational program Types A, B, and C. These designations were changed to 
numerals by the Florida Department of Juvenile Justice to avoid confusion with the state’s system for 
grading schools. 



courses and OCPs completed, as well as work experience should be transferable 
to postsecondary programs through articulation agreements. 

7. Developing and maintaining partnerships with business, industry, and related 
support services for job training during commitment and job placements in 
aftercare is critical. 

8. On-going communication and planning with the youth, prospective caregiver, and 
conditional release counselor is essential. 



9. Aftercare programs must continue to build on the youth’s identified and 
documented strengths gained during confinement— a seamless system for 
transition to the community that includes multi-agency transition planning, 
continued mentoring, and job coaching for 12-18 months post-release must be 

available for youth leaving Type 3 programs. 

10 Training that results in employment arranged for the youth will be appropriate tor 
some youth leaving Type 3 programs. Continued support during aftercare will be 

essential 

1 1 . Collaboration and planning with the youth, caregiver, and conditional release 
counselor should include arrangements for education, training, and/or 
employment as a component of aftercare. 

12. Model vocational programs in juvenile commitment facilities have community 
and business partners, relationships with prospective employers, the ability to 
provide follow-up support and progress monitoring, job coaching, linkages to 
Vocational Rehabilitation and supported employment, where needed, and ongoing 
program evaluation. 

Curriculum 

The curriculum used in vocational programs in juvenile commitment facilities should 
have the following characteristics. 

13. School board approved vocational modules based on the standards for vocational 
programs should be used to engage youth in exploring job related activities. 
Academic instruction should be integrated with vocational instruction and 
transition planning to enhance the relevance of the subject matter. Training that is 
both challenging and age-appropriate should be tailored to the needs of the youth. 

14. The interpersonal skills needed to get and keep a job should be addressed in all 
education programs in juvenile justice facilities. Independent living skills 
including budgeting and household operations, work ethic, and the value of work 
to help cut across the effects of cross-generational incarceration should be part of 
the curriculum. Character education should be taught alopg with employability 
skills. 9 When possible, youth should be paid for pre-release work experience and 
required to design and use a personal budget. 



9 The Florida Department of Education, Division of Workforce Development, has developed curriculum 
frameworks and student performance standards for employability skills for youthful offenders. In addition, 
the department publishes a catalog of free and low-cost materials and resources for workforce development. 
Please see Appendices 3 and 4. 



15. Vocational training programs for committed youth should be research-based and 
track and demonstrate outcomes. 

16. The employability skills subject matter taught in Type 1 programs should have a 
direct link to the treatment plan being implemented by the commitment facility 
staff. Teaching and reinforcing the skills and behaviors a youth will need to get 
and keep a job should be part of the 24-hour program at a commitment facility. 
Life skills, character development, decision-making, and other social skills should 
be practiced by youth and reinforced by staff. Youth progress reviews should be 
designed to simulate an employee evaluation. 

17. The curriculum used in Type 2 programs should include opportunities for job 
shadowing and real work experiences. A service-learning (community service) 
model can teach both community responsibility and offer a venue for learning real 
work skills and behaviors. 

18. While Type 1 and 2 vocational programs teach entry-level employability skills, in 
Type 3 programs, youth should be able to complete Occupational Completion 
Points during their length of stay. Curriculum offerings at this level should be 
driven by the OCP model used in community colleges and vocational-technical 
schools. 

19. The course offerings in Type 3 programs must reflect vocational program 
standards and be industry certified and endorsed. 

20. The course offerings in Type 3 programs should be developed jointly by the 
facility staff, education program personnel, and school district personnel, 
addressed in the facility’s school improvement plan and the school district’s pupil 
progression plan, and consistent with the school district’s plans for the use of 
Supplemental Academic Improvement 10 funds. 

Outcome Measures 

The Department of Juvenile Justice, school districts, and community colleges will share 
responsibility for the effectiveness and success of vocational programming in juvenile 
commitment facilities. The outcome measures suggested below can, in large part, be 
tracked through the use of data available from the Florida Education and Training and 
Placement Information Program (FETPIP). 11 Using this database, agencies can report on 
at least the following for each youth released from a commitment facility: 



10 Supplemental Academic Improvement (SAI) funds are appropriated annually by the Legislature as 
categorical funding providing school districts flexibility in allocating resources to meet local needs. 

" FETPIP is an interagency data collection system that obtains follow-up data on former students and 
others. Established by the Legislature in 1984 (s. 229.8075, F.S.), FETPIP provides follow-up data on 
public school graduates and dropouts, community college associate degree and vocational students, 
secondary and post secondary vocational students, university system graduates, adult education and GED 
students, Job Training and Partnership Act (JTPA) participants, Work and Gain Economic Self-Sufficiency 
Program (WAGES) participants, unemployment insurance claimants, and correctional system releases. The 
follow-up data describe the employment, average earnings, military enlistment, incarceration, public 
assistance participation, and continuing education experience of the participants being followed. The data 
collection is accomplished by electronically linking participant files to the administrative records of other 
state and federal agencies using individual identifiers. 
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Proposed Outcome Measures for Youth Leaving Commitment Facilities 

• number and percent of youth placed in jobs within six months of release 

• number and percent of youth returning to an academic or vocational training program on release 

• number and percent of youth who on release enroll in an academic or vocational program and 
receive a high school diploma, GED, or vocational certificate 

• number and percent of youth released from commitment and participating in the WAGES program 
six to twelve months post-release 

• number and percent of youth returning to the correctional system within six to twelve months of 



Outcome measures reported by the Department of Education, the Department of Juvenile 
Justice, and the Juvenile Justice Accountability Board for youth released on or after 
January 1, 2002, should include the measures described above. 



Youth placed in the custody of the Department of Juvenile Justice are committed by the 
court to residential or non-residential facilities within a designated level of restrictiveness 
appropriate to the concern for public safety raised by the youth’s behavior. Burglary, 
assault and battery, and auto theft are the most common commitment offenses. While the 
majority of these youth are males, the number of female commitment admissions steadily 
increased between 1992 and 1997. In 1997, there were 10,858 commitment admissions, 
the majority of whom were ages 14-17, with a range in age from 9 to 18 years. One-half 
of these students were described as not achieving academically and 56% had histories of 
being truant, tardy, suspended, or expelled. 12 The Department of Education reported that 
in the 1999-2000 school year, school districts provided educational services to 44,834 
students (duplicated count) in juvenile justice facilities. Of these students, 21% were 
eligible for exceptional student education and 63% were overage for grade placement. 
Twenty -three percent of exiting 12 th graders received a diploma, of these, 27% completed 
via the GED exit option, compared with 59% of all dropout prevention students. 

In designing vocational programs for youth in commitment facilities, two important 
factors should be considered. These include the following: 

• Given the age and diversity of youth in commitment facilities, ranging from 9 to 18 years, the 
development of vocational programming must consider the age of the youth to be served. The 
vocational needs of very young students will differ from those of more mature youth who may be 



12 Report of Findings on the Education of Juvenile Offenders, Florida Department of Juvenile Justice, 
Tallahassee, Florida. Document #98-002-SP AM, December 1998, p. 17. 

13 Developing Effective Educational Programs in Department of Juvenile Justice Programs: Year 2000. 
Florida Department of Education, Tallahassee, Florida, p. 6. 



release. 



Matching Youth with Facilities and 
Types of Vocational Programs 




ready to move into an occupation. The needs of older youth who have been out of school for an 
extended period of time prior to commitment and who have earned few high school credits toward 
graduation are different from those of a 1 5-year-old who may be able to return to a regular school 
on release and earn a standard high school diploma. 

• Given the sizes and diversity of commitment facilities, it is not economically feasible to place a 
wide array of vocational offerings at every facility. Development of programs should consider 
costs, the length of commitment time, and the characteristics of the care and custody program. 



Statutory revisions brought about in 1999 through HB 349 required the Department of 
Education to develop, select, and implement a common battery of assessment tools to be 
used in all juvenile justice programs. State Board of Education Rule 6A-6.05281, Florida 
Administrative Code (FAC), was adopted in 2000 to fulfill that requirement. Procedures 
described in the rule provide the framework for the assessment process that should now 
be in place across the state. Fulfilling the requirements of this rule should provide the 
information needed to respond to the first of the two concerns described above. 

Regarding the development of vocational programs at commitment facilities, the second 
issue described above, the Department of Juvenile Justice charged a task force with 
developing a proposal for ihe alignment of facility placement decisions with both the 
programs offered at a particular facility and the academic, vocational, and mental health 
needs of the youth being placed. Proximity to the youth’s home community and family 
are also essential for many youth. In addition, on exiting a commitment facility, the 
youth’s access to a continuum of community supports including transition to further 
training and education is critical. 

As required by statutory revisions brought about in 2000 through SB 2464, the State 
Vocational Plan Workgroup developed definitions for the types of vocational 
programming that should be available in commitment facilities. These definitions are 
described below. 

Proposed Definitions and Characteristics of Vocational Programs in Commitment 
Facilities 

Type 1 — Program offerings at commitment facilities with this designation will focus on “youth 

development” and include courses that teach personal accountability skills and behaviors 
that are appropriate for youth in all age groups and ability levels. These skills and 
behaviors lead to work habits that help maintain employment and living standards. Type 1 
programming would be available in facilities with lengths of stay of 90 days or less. The 
curriculum would be geared to youth ages 16 and younger. 

Type 2 — Vocational offerings at commitment facilities with this designation will include Type 1 

program course content and an orientation to the broad scope of career choices, based on 
the youth’s abilities, aptitudes, and interests. Exploring and gaining knowledge of 
occupation options and the level of effort required to achieve them is an essential 
prerequisite to skill training at this level. Type 2 programming would be available in 
facilities with lengths of stay of 120 days or less. The curriculum would be geared to youth 
ages 1 7 and younger. 
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jyp e 3 — Vocational offerings at commitment facilities with this designation will include Type 1 

program course content and the vocational competencies or the prerequisites needed for 
entry into a specific occupation. Youth in these programs will have access to direct work 
experiences, job shadowing, and youth apprenticeship programs. Type 3 programming 
would be available in facilities with lengths of stay of 180 or more days. The curriculum 
would be geared to youth ages 16 and older. 



Implementation of the state vocational plan would require program directors and lead 
educators at each facility to become familiar with each of the options described above, 
focusing on those vocational offerings appropriate to their location, facility security level, 
population of youth served, and youths’ typical length of stay. The Department of 
Juvenile Justice and local school districts would need to assist providers in identifying the 
resources needed to create these program types. All facilities would not be expected to 
offer every program type. 

As required by s. 985.3155, F.S., the workgroup developed a matrix to align vocational 
program types with a youth’s age and the custody characteristics and security restrictions 
at the commitment facility to which the youth is assigned. The table below displays the 
workgroup’s proposal. It is important to note that this matrix does not consider the 
youth’s academic history or personal goals post-commitment. These factors would 
require the vocational placement process to include individual student interviews and 
review of current school records. 



Commitment Placements by Facility Type by Age of Youth by Vocational Program 
Type 



Youth’s Age 


Low Risk 


Moderate Risk 


High Risk 


Maximum Risk 


12 years 


Type 1 


Type 1 


Type 1 


Type 1 


13 years 


Type 1 


Type 1 


Type 1 


Type 1 


14 years 


Type 1,2 


Type 1, 2 


Type 1,2 


Type 1,2 


1 5 years 


Type 1,2 


Type 1,2 


Type 1,2 


Type 1,2 


16 years 


Type 1,2 


Type 1,2 


Type 2, 3 


Type 2, 3 


17 years 


Type 1,2, 3 


Type 1,2,3 


Type 3 


Type 3 


1 8 years 


Type 1,2,3 


Type 3 


Type 3 


Type 3 



In the fall of 2000, the Department of Education engaged a team of consultants to 
conduct a thorough review of all education facilities located on the campuses of juvenile 
justice commitment facilities. The subsequent report 14 included a facility renewal 
schedule with projected expenditures during the next ten years, an assessment of facility 
adequacy using a common set of criteria to evaluate existing educational facilities, and an 
evaluation of projected costs based on teacher-to-student ratios of 1:10 and 1:18. The 
study found that, using these ratios, construction and project costs would range from 
$145,610,517. to $101,559,638., respectively. Given this information, the Department of 
Juvenile Justice will develop a three-year implementation plan to address the facility 



14 Providing Education in Florida s Juvenile Justice Facilities, A Cost Study. Florida Department of 
Education, Tallahassee, Florida, February 2001 . 



needs identified in this study with capital outlay requests submitted to the Legislature in 
2002 combined with available federal funding sources. 



Screening and Placement Decisions 




Determining the type and level of vocational program to which a youth is assigned is a 
part of the assessment process that cannot be overlooked. This process begins with 
screening the youth to determine the following information: 

• level of restrictiveness of the youth’s assigned facility 

• youth’s age 

• previous grade completed; program enrollment, i.e., English for Speakers of Other Languages 
(ESOL), Exceptional Student Education (ESE), Adult Education, GED Preparation 

• youth’s academic status and ideas for the future 

• academic levels in reading, writing, and math 

• skills, abilities, interests and talents 

• prospective placement on release. 

This information should be discussed during a commitment staffing together with the 
additional factors that determine a youth’s facility placement. The Department of 
Juvenile Justice’s policy and procedures on placement decisions should be modified to 
include addressing the youth’s vocational needs through a commitment staffing process. 

All youth, regardless of their age, require some level of employability readiness. The 
scope of the curriculum should include introductory and survey courses to acquaint youth 
with the best options in today’s job market, as well as teach the basic skills of letter and 
resume writing, job interviewing, and appropriate work behaviors. Academic education 
classes need to support and reinforce the vocational focus for many youth through the 
teaching of basic reading, writing, and math skills. A variety of commercial instruments 
are available to assess a youth’s skill levels across a wide range of domains related to 
employment. A list of examples is included in Appendices 9 and 10. 

For older youth and those who do not plan to return to high school, obtaining a GED 
should be a priority in educational programming. Direct training on a trade or skill with 
marketable value should occupy the major portion of a youth’s programming hours while 
in commitment. 
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Current Vocational Offerings 



See Implementation Schedule: 
I. Agency Staff Development 
and Training 



Several variables affect the range of vocational programming options that are appropriate 
in juvenile commitment settings. The length of time that a youth is confined (length of 
stay) and the type of facility, e.g., low, moderate, high and maximum risk, are perhaps the 
most significant. The facility risk levels require policies that affect the amount and type 
of freedom the youth has, including the types of tools the youth can use as well as the 
youth’s opportunities to engage in activities outside the facility compound. These 
variables notwithstanding, the Department of Education’s Division of Workforce 
Development identified programs in nine areas that could be aligned to accommodate 
these factors. The nine program areas include: 



Agribusiness and Natural Resources 
Education 

Business Technology Education 
Family and Consumer Sciences 
Health Sciences Education 
Industrial Education 
Marketing and Diversified Education 



Public Service Education 

Technology Education 

Programs for disadvantaged and limited 

English proficient students, gender equity 

programs, and programs for students with 

disabilities. 



The Workforce Development staff identified the vocational program titles in each 
program area that could be considered for inclusion in vocational course offerings in 
juvenile commitment facilities. This list is included in Appendix 5. 



Maximizing State and Federal 
Funding Sources 



C See Implementation Schedule: 
I. Agency Staff Development 
and Training 




The Florida Education Finance Program (FEFP) is the primary mechanism for funding 
public schools in Florida. The FEFP bases financial support for education on the 
individual student participating in a particular program. Students are counted four times 
per year — July, October, February, and June. FEFP funds are primarily generated by 
multiplying the number of unweighted full-time equivalent students (UFTEs) in each of 
the funded educational programs, for example vocational programs, by cost factors to 
obtain weighted FTEs. Weighted FTEs (WFTE) are then multiplied by the base student 
allocation and by a district cost differential to determine the base funding from state and 
local FEFP funds. Program cost factors are determined by the Legislature and represent 
relative cost differences among the FEFP programs. 
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Students enrolled in education programs in commitment facilities are usually counted for 
funding under either the cost factor for Dropout Prevention or a Level I-V program cost 
factor in Exceptional Student Education. When the weighted cost factor for dropout 
prevention programs was eliminated in 1999, establishing a unique cost factor for 
education programs in juvenile justice facilities became an important issue. Because these 
students are typically one or more grade levels behind their peers in regular schools and 
as a group, they present a high incidence of emotional disturbance and learning 
disabilities, teachers report that they present unique challenges calling for a higher rate of 
funding than students in other schools. 



As required by SB 2464, the Department of Education conducted a study to determine the 
precise funding level needed to provide specialized education programs, including 
academic and vocational programs, to youth in juvenile justice programs. The legislation 
allowed for the results of the study to be used to establish a unique program cost factor 
for juvenile justice education programs beginning in fiscal year 2001-2002. The study 
was published in February 2001 . 15 Based on the study findings, a cost factor of 1 .602 was 
proposed for consideration by the Legislature for the 2001-2002 school year with the 
caveat that requires reporting students found eligible for exceptional student education 
services at Levels III, IV, or V. 16 

Title I, Neglected or Delinquent Program 

Title I 17 is a federal program providing funding for compensatory education services for 
youth in state-operated juvenile and adult correctional facilities. In the 1998 study of 
education programs in juvenile commitment facilities, 33 of 49 school districts reported 
using Title I funds to supplement FEFP funds in these programs. 18 The Department of 
Education administers the Title I program and passes funds on to local school districts 
based on a count of eligible students on December 1 of each year. 

Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Education Act (Perkins Act) 
Vocational programs in juvenile justice facilities can be supported through federal 
funding allocated to each state through the Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied 
Technology Education Act. 19 Perkins funds are administered by the Department of 
Education and passed on to school districts or community colleges based upon a formula 
and the district’s or college’s annual funding plan. 



The Perkins Act defines vocational-technical education as organized educational 
programs offering sequences of courses directly related to preparing individuals for paid 
or unpaid employment in current or emerging occupations requiring other than a 
baccalaureate or advanced degree. Programs include competency-based applied learning 



O 

ERIC 



15 Ibid. 

16 The 2000 Legislature eliminated Levels 1, II, and III weighted cost factors for exceptional student 
programs. 

17 Part of the federal Elementary and Secondary Education Act, also called Chapter 1. 

18 Report of Findings on the Education of Juvenile Offenders, Florida Department of Juvenile Justice, 
Tallahassee Florida. Document #98-002-SPAM, December 1998, p. 38. 

19 Information describing the Perkins Act was obtained from the U.S. Department of Education's Office of 
Vocational and Adult Education, Division of Vocational-Technical Education. 
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that contributes to an individual’s academic knowledge, higher-order reasoning, problem 
solving skills, and the occupational-specific skills for economic independence as a 
productive and contributing member of society. In fiscal year 1997, Florida received just 
over $50 million in Perkins Act funding. Perkins funds are most frequently used for: 



occupationally-relevant equipment 
vocational equipment 
materials for learning labs 
curriculum development or modification 
staff development 

career counseling and guidance activities 



efforts for academic-vocational integration 
supplemental services for special populations 
hiring vocational staff 
remedial classes 

expansion of “tech prep” programs. 



Annually, school districts or community colleges submit a plan to the Department of 
Education describing the goals to be achieved through the expenditure of Perkins Act 
funds. The needs of individual commitment facilities could be included in local plans. 



A study conducted for the Florida Department of Education by Dr. Bruce Wolford at 
Eastern Kentucky University, in May 2000, found that of 18 states reviewed, 15 used Carl 
Perkins funds in providing vocational programming to youth in commitment. While 
Florida was not one of those states providing Perkins funds directly to juvenile justice 
programs, both school districts and community colleges have the option of entering into 
such agreements with these facilities based on local priorities and needs. 



Workforce Investment Act 

Passed in 1998, the goal of the federal Workforce Investment Act (WIA) is to increase 
occupational skill attainment by participants and as a result, improve the quality, 
productivity, and competitiveness of the workforce and reduce welfare dependency. 
The WIA requires the appointment of local youth councils that report and make 
recommendations to the local workforce development boards. 21 The youth councils are 
responsible for developing a local plan relating to eligible youth, 22 recommending 
eligible providers of youth activities, conducting oversight with respect to the eligible 
providers, and coordinating the authorized youth activities. At a minimum, local areas 
must offer the following services to eligible youth: 

• leadership development activities 

• supportive services 

• adult mentoring 



20 Juvenile Justice Education : Who is Educating the Youth, Dr. Bruce Wolford, Training Resource Center, 
Eastern Kentucky University, May 2000. The states using Perkins funds in juvenile commitment programs 
included Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, New York, North Carolina, Ohio, Virginia, and Washington. 

21 A state level youth council is also required, and it reports to the State Workforce Development Board. 

22 An eligible youth is one who is 14-21 years of age; meets the definition of low income; and is deficient 
in basic literacy skills, a school dropout, homeless, a runaway or foster child, pregnant or a parent, an 
offender, or an individual who requires additional assistance to complete an educational program or to 
secure and hold employment. 



• tutoring, study skills training 

• alternative school services 

• summer employment opportunities 

• integrated academic and occupational learning 



• paid and unpaid work experiences 

• occupational skill training 



• follow-up services to all youth participants for 



a minimum of 12 months 
• comprehensive guidance and counseling. 



A minimum of 30% of a local area’s total allocation for youth activities must be spent on 
out-of-school youth, and 10% of the allocation must be used to leverage public schools’ 
dropout prevention funds through performance payments for outcomes specified by the 
Workforce Development Board. Because they are enrolled in school and not funded with 
dropout prevention funds, youth in commitment facilities would not be eligible under 
either of these allocations. However, funds from the Temporary Assistance for Needy 
Families (TANF) program may be available to Workforce Development initiatives in the 
following way. Youth whose families are or have been participants in the WAGES 
program could be eligible for vocational or employment services under the Workforce 
Investment Act as a preventative measure. Use of TANF funds in this way may in fact 
keep the youth from entering the welfare program. 



To achieve success in engaging businesses in developing vocational opportunities for 
youthful offenders, state and local agency personnel will need resources for recruiting 
business partners. The Department of Education Commissioner’s Community 
Environment Council addressed this need for school districts in 1998. The council 
compiled and published a Business Partner Tool Kit that includes a variety of generic, 
camera-ready resources adaptable to each school district. Among the items contained in 
the tool kit are business partnership ideas, surveys, sample agreements, recognition ideas, 
news releases, public service announcements, and recruitment letters. The model this tool 
kit provides could be adapted for the purposes of recruiting business partners as part of 
this vocational education plan. In addition, the Florida Workforce Development 
Education Clearinghouse website at www.flstw.fsu.edu has a wide variety of information 
related to this topic and others. The Business Partners page includes the Florida Employer 
Recruitment and Orientation Guide that could be an excellent resource for the state 
workgroup. 

SB 2464 required a plan for increasing the involvement of business and industry in the 
design, delivery, and evaluation of vocational programming in juvenile justice 
commitment facilities and aftercare programs. Following is a description of incentives for 
business involvement that should be promoted by the Department of Education and the 
Department of Juvenile Justice to attract the support of business for training and 
employment of juvenile offenders. 



Incentives for Business Partners 
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Work Opportunity Tax Credit 

The federal government uses the Work Opportunity Tax Credit (WOTC) and the Welfare 
to Work (WTW) Tax Credit to encourage employers to hire from the eight targeted 
groups listed below. These programs were designed to help people move closer to self- 
sufficiency. The groups targeted for the WOTC and WTW Tax Credits include: 



vocational rehabilitation referrals (veterans and 
people with disabilities) 
qualified recipients of Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) 
qualified veterans receiving food stamps 
qualified, economically disadvantaged ex- 
felons hired no later than one year after 
conviction or release from prison 



high-risk youth ages 18-24 who reside in an 
Empowerment Zone or Enterprise Community 23 
qualified summer youth ages 16-17 who reside in an 
Empowerment Zone or Enterprise Community 
qualified Food Stamp recipients ages 18-24 
qualified recipients of Supplemental Security Income 
(SSI). 



Businesses that offer above minimum wage earnings and that are experiencing workforce 
shortages should be recruited and encouraged to participate in these tax credit programs 
as an incentive for involvement with youth leaving commitment programs. Examples of 
occupations with workforce shortages in Florida include aviation mechanics, health care, 
construction trades, and technology . 



Under the WOTC program, the tax credit is worth up to $2,400, which is 40% of the first 
$6,000. of income. Under the WTW program, the credit is valued at up to $8,500., which 
is 35% of the first $10,000. of income in year one and 50% of the first $10,000. of 
income in year two. For example, if a company employed ten persons certified for the 
WOTC or WTW tax credit and each earned $6,000. in their first year of employment, the 
business would receive a $24,000. tax credit per year (10 certified employees X $6,000. 
X .40 = $24,000. tax credit). 



Empowerment Zone Employment Credit 

Another federal program that offers incentives for businesses is the Empowerment Zone 
and Enterprise Communities program. Under this federal program, businesses can receive 
as much as $3,000. in tax credits for the retention or employment of individuals who both 
live and work in an Empowerment Zone. In Florida, Jackson County (Marianna) and the 
Empowerment Alliance of Southwest Florida (Ft. Myers and Naples area) are designated 
Enterprise Communities, and Miami-Dade County and Tampa are designated 
Empowerment Zones. The Welfare to Work Tax Credit is also available for businesses 
hiring persons who live inside or outside the zone. 



23 Empowerment Zone and Enterprise Communities are those designated as such by the federal government 
for the purpose of participating in the Work Opportunity Tax Credit and Empowerment Zone Employment 
Credit programs. 
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List of Members of the State Vocational Plan Workgroup 
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State Plan for Vocational Education for 
Youth in Juvenile Justice Commitment Facilities r 

A Joint Project of the Department of Education and the 
Department of Juvenile Justice 



State Vocational Plan Workgroup Members 



Shan Goff, Chief 

Bureau of Instructional Support and 
Community Services 
Department of Education 

Doris Nabi, Educational Policy 
Consultant 

Bureau of Instructional Support and 
Community Services 
Department of Education 

Terri Eggers, Program Specialist 
for Safe Schools and Community 
Services (former) 

Bureau of Instructional Support and 
Community Services 
Department of Education 

George Pesta, Juvenile Justice 
Educational Specialist 
Juvenile Justice Educational 
Enhancement Program 
Florida State University 



Loretta Costin Director 
Division of Workforce Development 
Department of Education 

Dorothy Bouie, Educational Policy 
Coordinator 

Division of Workforce Development 
Department of Education 

Jane Silveria, Supervisor of 
Programs for Disadvantaged and 
Limited English Proficient Students 
Division of Workforce Development 
Department of Education 

Gordon Waldo, Program Manager 
and Professor of Criminology 
Juvenile Justice Educational 
Enhancement Program 
Florida State University 



Chuck Sanders, Education 
Consultant 

Department of Juvenile Justice 

Lee Ann Thomas, Director of 
Legislative Affairs 
Department of Juvenile Justice 



Mark Fontaine, Executive 
Director 

Florida Juvenile Justice 
Association 
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Appendix 2 

Recommendations Excerpted from 

Promising Approaches to Workforce and Youth Development for Court-Involved Youth 
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Promising Approaches to Workforce and Youth Development for 

Court-Involved Youth 1 

1. Share a Vision and a Common Language 

A theme among the collaborative efforts that worked effectively was the need for a 
common goal and language base. Some of the initiatives expressed regret in not 
implementing these types of discussions early on in the process. Without this 
fundamental approach in place, they experienced high staff turnover and substantial 
delays before they were able to reach the point at which they could be considered 
effective. Juvenile justice systems generally do not have the same goal as workforce 
development systems. However, when policies are formed, they all have one 
common goal: to change the behavior of the individual (e.g., increase employment 
attainment and upward mobility and reduce recidivism). Thus, the behavior and the 
population must be addressed first and then all systems or partnering agencies will 
need to make provisions in adopting the common goal. Youth development as a 
common goal appears to have promising effects. 

2. Form Partnerships with Agencies 

Be mindful of what each partner can bring to the table. The resources needed for an 
effective program, from money to manpower to materials and supplies, are often 
distributed across a variety of public and private agencies. These agencies will 
desire evidence that trading their resources will produce not only policy-related 
results, but also some worthwhile outcomes for the agency, such as public 
recognition or access to resources in the future. 



If you are not a policy entrepreneur, you or your agency can join a policy 
community that is interested in effecting change. Look to other systems for ideas 
and join the effort, for example: 



Governmental 

Agencies 


Private Sector 


Non-Governmental 
Organizations (NGOs) 


• Workforce Development System 
and the Workforce Investment Board 

• Juvenile Justice Systems 

• Juvenile Probation Departments 

• Law Enforcement 

• Tribal Authorities 

• Mental Health Authorities 

• Schools and School Districts 

• Local planning councils 

• Child protective services 

• Mayor’s Office of Employment 


• Employers in the trades, 
retail, computer industry, or 
any other business group that 
matches the local labor market 
needs 

• Industry associations: 
National Association of Home 
Builders, retail associations, 
technology associations 


• Foundations 

• Advocacy Groups 

• Non-profits: educational 
organizations, employment and 
training providers, faith-based 
groups, civic organizations, 
transportation providers, think 
tanks, shelter providers, 
substance abuse organizations 

• Parents and Youth 

• Senior Citizens 



1 Recommendations presented to the Annie E. Casey Foundation by the National Youth Employment 
Coalition, the Justice Policy Institute, and the Youth Development Research Fund in a report titled 
Promising Approaches to Workforce and Youth Development for Court-Involved Youth, Fall 2000. 
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3. Look for Funding from Non-Traditional Sources 

As evidenced by the lengthy list of partnerships and innovative programs, funding 
often originates from sources in a variety of systems. Knowledge of systems (juvenile 
justice or workforce development, among others), connections with potential partners 
and non-stop networking outside of your own milieu were suggested as avenues to 
find funding. 

4. Avoid the Status Quo and Be Flexible 

Long-term success comes from making provisions for change, learning from other 
systems and partners and ultimately being willing to change. As a part of the process, 
your agency will also need to be willing to educate others about your approaches. It is 
possible to mistake processes for goals, and people can feel they have a stake in 
processes even if those processes do not most effectively meet the goals of the 
broader policy. A shared vision and common language can keep the focus on goals 
and encourage effective flexibility about processes. 

5. Avoid "Territorialism" 

This may be easier said than done, but before proceeding, take the time to figure out 
where everyone stands. Sometimes individuals can pose the greatest barriers to 
effective implementation. Realize that control of resources is crucial to organizational 
survival, and progress may be more rapid if respect is shown for the core resources of 
all organizations involved. Businesses will guard their financial resources; 
governmental agencies will guard their political resources; non-governmental 
organizations will guard their legitimacy and reputation. Respect for these core 
interests by all involved can produce flexibility in other areas less crucial to each 
organization. 

6. Do Not Let Barriers Stand in the Way 

All of these initiatives faced challenges that could have easily put an end to initial 
partnerships or continued operations. Judges sentence youth to incarceration, partners 
become "territorial" or funding is lacking. These are challenges to promoting positive 
workforce development, but each initiative in this report was able to find creative 
ways to address them. Perceived barriers can be overcome through a variety of 
strategies and many unique ideas to overcoming these challenges are located in the 
profiles in the appendix. 

7. Encourage Policy Entrepreneurs 

Some of the most effective and innovative approaches in this document were initiated 
by individuals who developed an idea and ran with it. If you are a policy 
entrepreneur, enlist the support of partners with similar visions, even if they work in 
different systems. Even if interests are not always obvious, sometimes the most 
unlikely partnerships can be created that are mutually beneficial. If a policy 
entrepreneur approaches you, be open minded about the possibilities presented, 
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noting realistic appreciation of the resources available combined with innovative 
combinations of those resources. 

8. Use Focusing Events as Learning Tools 

Unfortunately, focusing events related to crime will always exist. High profile 
murders and general youth violence, as well as incidents inside juvenile institutions, 
are often highlighted in the media. In almost every social policy field, focusing events 
lead to policy changes, e.g. gun control legislation following the Columbine High 
School shootings. Many initiatives are the result of minor or major events, including 
publicized increases in juvenile crime during short time periods, or the recognition 
that systems are becoming overwhelmed. Such events or trends are part of public 
policy and should be used as effective learning tools. Not making changes in the face 
of negative events can be irresponsible. Changing a system to better help youth is a 
positive response to unfortunate circumstances. 

9. Use Logic and Data to Create Policy and to Demonstrate Effectiveness 

Your agency or partnership may not be able to afford an independent evaluator, but 
the one thing that funding agencies want to see the most is proof of effectiveness. 
Without data, chances of increased or continued funding are less likely. Identify 
concrete, measurable and realistic indicators of success and monitor them. When 
successful outcomes occur, profile them to the media, providing concrete examples of 
your success, e.g., case vignettes. 

Data are also important in the initial planning of your innovative approach or 
effective initiative. Agencies reported over and over again that their success was due 
in large part to their efforts early on to match the goal with the data or needs 
assessments. This could include matching labor market needs with types of 
employment programs or simply conducting a needs assessment to verify that your 
proposed initiative is indeed worthwhile in your area. 

10. Count on Unintended Consequences 

Every agency responded that some type of unintended consequence was inevitable. 
These challenges, however, were often expected or confronted immediately. A 
common concern is the result of implementing new services. Often when new 
services are offered to a youth, new requirements are included for success, e.g., the 
youth must obtain a job within a specified period of time. Although the intent of the 
service is laudable, the result may be an impending lock-up if the requirement is not 
met. The re-incarceration may not have occurred if the new policy had not been 
implemented. When these types of concerns present themselves, policy-makers must 
be ready to confront the system again and address the unintended consequence. 

Unintended consequences can also result in positive changes. For example, in North 
Carolina, the original intent of the initiative was to connect the public school system 
to the Internet. The positive, unintended result was a new, and highly successful, 
employment initiative for incarcerated youth that grew out of an existing policy. 



11. Address Geographical Mismatch 

Initiatives should consider the local labor market and the partner agencies needed to 
help fill in the gaps to effective implementation. Geographical mismatch is a common 
problem among agencies in that youth live in one area and work in another, or they 
are being released from a facility and are looking for employment in another area of 
the state. Agencies that provide transportation, for example, can help youth find 
employment outside of a neighborhood with few opportunities. 

12. Encourage Policy Makers to Create Broad RFP’s (Requests for Proposals) 

RFP’s with the goal of helping youth become self-sufficient may have the unintended 
consequence of placing undue burdens on the agencies who receive the funds. What 
is evident in both the exemplary practices and the policy initiatives findings sections 
is that a broad range of services (often referred to as “wrap-around services”) is 
needed to ensure youth become integrated into the workforce. Those services must 
be delivered through partnerships or through one agency, but to do so takes 
considerable planning and appropriate resources. Increased services may also lead to 
a “widened net” where more burdens are placed on youth. Services associated with 
broad RFP’s should be considered in light of the requirements placed on the youth 
receiving those services. 

13. Recognize that Labor Markets are Regional and Local 

Juvenile justice systems look to reports such as these to understand “what works.” 
Policy makers should recognize that an employment program in one area of the 
country may not “work” in another area of the country if no jobs are available in that 
occupational category. Therefore, partnering with the workforce development system 
and the private sector to integrate programming with employment forecasts, as well 
as to secure training resources, curricula and other needed training materials, is 
essential to a quality program that looks beyond the youth’s time in the “system.” 
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Appendix 3 

Curriculum Frameworks and Student Performance Standards for 
. Employability Skills for Youth 
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Program Title: 
Program Type: 
Occupational Area : 
Components : 

Program Numbers 

CIP Number 
Grade Level 
Length 

Certification 
Facility Code 



July 2000 

Florida Department of Education 
CURRICULUM FRAMEWORK 

Vocational Employability Skills for Youth 
Secondary 

Instructional Support Services 
N/A. 

9001820 

1199. 0007SN 
7-12, 30, 31 
Variable 

ANY VOCATIONAL FIELD OR COVERAGE 
272 



I . 



II. 



III. 



PURPOSE: The purpose of this program is to provide vocational education 

competencies for youthful offenders. Basic practical and nob preparatory 
instruction is provided in the competencies necessary for a better 
understanding of the world of work and for entry-level D ob employment. 

The specific program content includes measurable components from any 
the vocational program areas with heavy emphasis on work ethics and 
employability skills. 

PROGRAM STRUCTURE: This program is intended to provide short-term ^ 
occupational education for individuals in residence within youthful 
offenders' institutions, usually for a 4 to 12 month duration The 
objective is to provide a foundation of survival skills for a transition 
into entry-level employment and/or additional on-the-job training. 

SPECIAL NOTE: Primary emphasis will be given to the diagnosis of the 
individual's interest and aptitude, followed by involvement in 
appropriate occupational competencies, consistent with the individua s 
education level. This program is designed to allow the institution s 
vocational department in cooperation with the Division to develop student 
performance standards for specific instructional components based upon 
identified occupational titles in any of the program areas of Agri- 
science and Natural Resources, Business Technology, Diversified, Health 
Science, Family and Consumer Sciences, Industrial, Marketing, Public 
Service, and Technology Education. This curriculum framework and the 
adopted student performance standards will be the basis for program 
operation and program review. The specialized student performance 
standards will be based upon: 

1. Serving the special needs of institution's clients with an average 
time of stay of 4 to 6 months. 

2. Organized instruction provided by a qualified instructor. 

3. Input from a program advisory committee composed of representatives 
of business and industry. 

4. Documentation for evaluation and accountability purposes. 

Laboratory Activities : Appropriate laboratory activities are an integral 
part of this course. • 
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SCANS Competencies : Instructional strategies for this program must 
include methods that require students to identify, organize, and use 
resources appropriately; to work with each other cooperatively and 
productively; to acquire and use information; to understand social, 
organizational, and technological systems; and to work with a variety of 
tools and equipment. Instructional strategies must also incorporate the 
methods to improve students ' personal qualities and high-order thinking 
skills . 

Equipment List : Equipment for this program is based on the vocational 
program (s) being offered. 

IV. INTENDED OUTCOMES : After successfully completing appropriate course (s) 

for each occupational completion point of this program, the student will 
be able to perform the following: 

01.0 Demonstrate realistic employment goals. 

02.0 Demonstrate employability skills. 

03.0 Manage interpersonal relationships. 

04.0 Use appropriate equipment and supplies safely and correctly. 

05.0 Demonstrate competencies identified for a specific program 



component . 



OPTIONAL 



06.0 Demonstrate acquired skills through on-the-job training. 
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July 2000 



Florida Department of Education 
STUDENT PERFORMANCE STANDARDS 



Program Title: 
Secondary Number: 
Postsecondary Number: 



Vocational Employability Skills for Youth 

9001820 

N/A 



Occupational Completion Point A 

01.0 DEMONSTRATE REALISTIC EMPLOYMENT GOALS — The student will be able to: 

01.01 Express personal strengths and weaknesses, including social 
adjustments and cognitive abilities. 

01.02 Match interests and abilities with potential careers. 

02.0 DEMONSTRATE THE COMPETENCIES OF EMPLOYABILITY SKILLS — The student will be 
able to: 

02.01 Describe steps in a job search. 

02.02 Complete a job application. • 

02.03 Interview for a job. 

02.04 Follow time management rules. 

02.05 Demonstrate the ability to follow directions. 

02.06 Understand the benefits and responsibilities associated with 
successful employment. 

02.07 Apply problem-solving strategies to real life situations. 

02.08 Describe steps in resigning from a job. 

03.0 MANAGE INTERPERSONAL RELATIONSHIPS — The student will be able to: 

03.01 Demonstrate good work attitudes. 

03.02 Demonstrate characteristics of a good employee. 

03.03 Maintain a positive relationship with a supervisor. 

03.04 Demonstrate personal dress and grooming techniques. 

04.0 USE APPROPRIATE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES SAFELY AND CORRECTLY - -The student 
will be. able to: 

These student performance standards relate to the vocational job 
preparatory program in which the student is enrolled. 

05.0 DEMONSTRATE COMPETENCIES IDENTIFIED FOR A SPECIFIC PROGRAM COMPONENT --The 
student will be able to: 

These student performance standards relate to the vocational job 
preparatory program in which the student is enrolled. 



06.0 DEMONSTRATE ACQUIRED SKILLS THROUGH ON-THE-JOB TRAINING — The student will 
be able to: 

06.01 Display a positive attitude toward a job.. 

06.02 Demonstrate job performance skills. 

06.03 Display expected level of productivity. 

06.04 Use evaluations to improve own performance. 

06.05 Apply appropriate safety rules. 



OPTIONAL 



Appendix 4 



Sample Listing of Free and Low-Cost Resource Materials 
Available from the Department of Education 
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Sample Listing of Free and Low-Cost Resource Materials Available from the 

Department of Education 1 



School-To-Career Connection (K-PS) Curricular Model contains a broad range of 100+ 
activities for districts and communities to meet the Career Development Guidelines as 
established by the National Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (NOICC) 
for all levels. These guidelines are incorporated into the Student Development Program 

(Florida's model for student development). 

Career Futures, a new and exciting computer-assisted guidance program, invites 
students to learn more about themselves and explore occupations. It is a highly 
interactive, fun and fast way for your students to begin thinking about their high school 
and career plans. 

Career Aptitude Survey (CAS) is a computer-based multi-aptitude battery that gives 
students and adults a snapshot of their potential for specific occupations. User-friendly 
characteristics, quality norm tables, and documented validity make CAS an excellent 
choice to enhance career exploration and career guidance activities. 

CHOICES is a computerized career, education, and financial aid system that engages 
users in an interactive process in order to increase their self-awareness, help them set 
priorities and improve their career decision-making skills. This dynamic, interactive 
computer software includes assessment instruments and annually updated information on 
occupations, schools, and financial aid. 

Enter Here Series, a video-based resource that introduces all students to a wide range of 
challenging entry-level jobs, is available in two versions: Enter Here series and Enter 
Here collection. 

The Guide to Career and Educational Planning is an excellent resource for high 
school students and adults seeking career options, education and training programs and 
financial aid. Specifically designed to help the Florida career seeker, The Guide lists job 
descriptions with approximate Florida earnings and connects them with the name and 
location of institutions where related education or training are offered in the state. 

Career Cruiser is a publication distributed to Florida schools to be used with 8 grade 
students. The Cruiser's self-assessment activity is a fun way to help students begin 
thinking about he relationship between personal interests and career goals. Career 
interest areas are based on the 12 Interest Areas specified by the Department of Labor. 
Charts display sample occupations in each of the 12 Interest Areas. Occupational 
descriptions, earning ranges, and minimum education level required for the job are also 
listed. 



1 These materials and others are included in the Product Catalog of the Florida Department of Education, 
Division of Workforce Development. For a free copy of the catalog, call 1/800/342-9271. 
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Appendix 5 



Listing of Vocational Program Titles for Consideration in 
Vocational Course Offerings for Youth in Commitment Facilities 



Compiled by the Department of Education 
Division of Workforce Development 
January 2001 



Standards, Benchmarks & Frameworks Section 



Program Area: Agribusiness and Natural Resources Education 

Enrollments: 52,000 

Levels: Middle/Secondary/Postsecondary 

Brief Overview of Program/Course Offerings: Agribusiness and Natural 
Resources Programs are designed to prepare students for advanced training 
or employment in areas such as agriculture production, agricultural 
biotechnology, horticulture, agricultural mechanics, veterinary assisting, 
forestry and natural resources. 

VSO: FFA Professional Organization: FVATA 

Services: Teacher inservices, supervisor updates, newsletter to vocational 
directors, agricultural supervisors, and teachers 

New Initiatives: Reinventing Agricultural Education for the Year 2020, 
curriculum materials to support the horticulture core and the animal science 
core, electronic mail list for agriculture teachers and supervisors, updated 
and accurate database of agriculture teachers including addresses, phone 
numbers, programs taught 




Standards, Benchmarks & Frameworks Section 




Program Area: Business Technology Education 
Enrollments: 403,035 

Levels: Middle/Secondary/Postsecondary 

Brief Overview of Program/Course Offerings: Business Technology 
Education Programs are designed to prepare students for advanced training 
or employment in a cluster of business occupations or in a specific 
occupation chosen as a career objective. Occupations include Management 
and Supervision, Accounting, Computer Technology, Office Support 
Services, and Court Reporting. 

VSO: FBLA/PBL Professional Organizations: FBTEA, FABTES 

Services: Teacher in-service, supervisor updates, news update homepage, 
classroom presentations, dissemination of BTE information. 

New Initiatives: Revitalization of Business Technology Education - All 
new and restructured programs to be implemented in school years 1998-99 
and 1999-2000. New middle school course being developed to offer 
exploration of secondary BTE programs. Toolbox of activities and video 
training set to support new core curriculum. Curriculum guides for use in 
implementing all new programs. Certification revision in process to update 
requirements to accommodate new BTE curriculum. New BTE Teacher 
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Type of Program 


Length of stay 


Possible Vocational programs/OCPs 


Secure (old Level 6) 




Computer and Business Skills (75hours) 

Administrative Assistant OCP A - C 

Legal Secretary OCP A - C 

Medical Secretary OCP A - C 

Digital Design Services OCP A - C 

Business Supervision and Management OCP A - C 

PC Support Services OCP A - C 

Web Design Services OCP A - C 

Business Computer Programming OCP A - C 

Customer Assistance 

Accounting Operations OCP A - C 

Network Support Services OCP A - C 

Academy of International Business 

Multimedia Design Technology OCP A, B 


High Risk Residential - 
Hardware Secure (old 
Level 8) 


6-18 months 


Administrative Assistant OCP A - D 

Legal Secretary OCP A - D 

Medical Secretary OCP A - C 

Digital Design Services OCP A -D 

Business Supervision and Management OCP A - C 

PC Support Services OCP A - D 

Business Computer Programming OCP A - D 

Customer Assistance 

Accounting Operations OCP A - D 

Academy of International Business 

Multimedia Design Technology OCP A - C 


Maximum Risk/Juvenile 
Prison - Hardware 
Secure (old Level 1 0) 


1-2 years, 
changing to 1 8- 
36 months 


Administrative Assistant 

Legal Secretary 

Medical Secretary OCP A - C 

Digital Design Services 

Business Supervision and Management 

PC Support Services 

Business Computer Programming 

Customer Assistance 

Accounting Operations 

Academy of International Business 

Multimedia Design Technology 
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Standards, Benchmarks & Frameworks Section 



Program Area: Disadvantaged & Limited English Proficient Students 

Enrollments: VPI: 13,879; Voc Ed for Adult Offenders: 3,381; Voc Ed for 
Residential Youth: 949 

Levels: Secondary/Postsecondary 

Brief Overview of Program/Course Offerings: Provides supplementary 
services for disadvantaged and limited English proficient students in 
vocational education. This includes vocational preparatory (basic skills) 
instruction and English language instruction. 

VSO: Professional Organization: FSNA & TESOL 

Services: Technical assistance, in-service, updates, networking 

New Initiatives: Integration of academics and vocational education 



Standards, Benchmarks & Frameworks Section 



Program Area: Family And Consumer Sciences (FCS) 

Enrollments: 281,435 

Levels: Middle/Secondary/Postsecondary 

Brief Overview of Program/Course Offerings: To provide life skills and 
career training in the areas of nutrition, consumer education, family living, 
child development, parenting, housing, home and resource management, 
clothing and textiles for a global economy. 

VSO: FHA/HERO 

Professional Organizations: FEFACS - (Florida Educators of Family and 
Consumer Sciences); FAFCS - (Florida Association of Family and 
Consumer Sciences) 

Services: Teacher inservice; supervisor/lead teacher updates; liaison to 
professional organizations, .other agencies, colleges and universities, 
business and industry, and FHA/HERO. 

New Initiatives: Partnering with the Florida Restaurant Association and 
Johnson and Wales University in retraining teachers in the food industry 
arena. National skill standards development, inservice and dissemination. 
Reinforcing the FCAT and Sunshine State Standards in courses/programs. 



Standards, Benchmarks & Frameworks Section 




Program Area: Gender Equity [Includes 1 00 Single Parent/Displaced 
Homemaker/Single Pregnant Woman, Nontraditional Vocational 
Education and Middle-School Mentoring Projects] 

Enrollments: Approximately 10,000 participants 

Levels: Middle/Secondary/Postsecondary 

Brief Overview of Program/Course Offerings: Sixty-two single parent 
and twenty-two gender equity project coordinators recruit and assist mostly 
women in enrolling in high- wage vocational programs and programs which 
are nontraditional for their gender. Girls in sixteen middle-schools are 
provided career assessment/exploration and matched with mentors who work 
in careers which are nontraditional for their gender. 

VSO: Local support groups, Florida Education & Employment Council 
for Women & Girls Professional Organization: FVEEA, NAPE 

Services: With assistance of two university projects, we provide preservice 
& inservice, conferences, data collection & management, newsletter, 
manuals, marketing materials, professional mentoring, lending library, 
technical assistance papers and schoolwide gender-equity awareness. 

New Initiatives: Equity Standards for the Educational Community 

Women and Girls in Apprenticeships 

Impacts of Welfare Reform on Women & Children 
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Standards, Benchmarks & Frameworks Section 



Program Area: Health Science Education 

Enrollments: 225,246 

Levels : Middle/Secondary/Postsecondary 

Brief Overview of Program/Course Offerings: Health Science Education programs 
provide the competencies required to assist qualified health professionals in providing 
diagnostic, therapeutic, preventive, restorative, and rehabilitative services to patients in 
health care facilities, in the home and in the community. The educational programs in 
Florida may be grouped into the following occupational cluster areas: Dental, Nursing 
Services, Medical Office, Health Care Information Technology, Emergency Medical 
Services, Diagnostic Services, Therapeutic Services, Supportive Services, Vision Care 
Services, and other Health Care Services. Clinical Affiliations are an integral and critical 
component of health science education programs. 

VSO: HOSA Professional Organization: HOEAF 

Services: Teacher inservices, supervisor updates, newsletter to vocational directors, 
health science education supervisors, and teachers, contribute to EMS , HOEAF, and 
HOSA newsletters. Manage rural health, user group, HOSA, and HPS projects. Provide 
student and teacher core books and test item bank. Act as liaison with all regulatory 
boards. 

New Initiatives: Piloting National Building Linkages Project in Florida, a project that 
incorporates national health care skill standards in a STW format grades k- 
postsecondary. Addition of 4-5 more simulators throughout the state. Providing AIDS 
credit for all students. 



Standards, Benchmarks & Frameworks Section 




Program Area: Industrial Education 



Enrollments: Approximately 125,000 
Levels: Secondary/Postsecondary 

Brief Overview of Program/Course Offerings: Industrial Education 
consists of 142 program areas taught at secondary schools, postsecondary 
technical centers and community colleges. The range of offerings include 
such areas as structural steel, aviation maintenance, electronics, marine 
mechanics, cosmetology and biomedical equipment repair. These programs 
prepare students to enter many industrial career areas and help keep America 
running. 

VSO: VICA Professional Organization: FVA, 

NASSTIE, FATIE, 

Services: Teacher inservices, supervisor updates, quarterly newsletter to 
community college deans, vocational directors, industrial supervisors, and 
teachers. 

New Initiatives: Reviewing industrial frameworks to address the constantly 
changing requirements of industry and our students. Providing industry 
input to the change process assuring that new technology is included in our 
reviews. 





Type of Program 


Length of stay 


Possible Vocational programs/OCPs 






Heavy Duty Truck and Bus Mechanics 1680 hours 

Computer Electronics Technology 

Marine Service Technology 

Motorcycle Service Technology 

Plumbing 

Carpentry 

Heating Ventilation A/C and Refrigeration. 

Major Appliance and Refrigeration Repair 
Automotive Collision repair and Refinishing 
Boatbuilding Wood and Fabricated 
Painting and Decorating 
Commercial Photography . 

Printing and Graphic Arts 
Electricity 

Electronic Technology 
Consumer Electronic Repair 
Heavy mechanic 
Machining 
Welding 

Sheetmetal Fabrication 
Barbering 

Grooming and Salon Services 

Commercial Foods and Culinary Arts 

Television Production (very electronic equipment intensive) 
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Standards, Benchmarks & Frameworks Section 



Program Area: Marketing And Diversified Education 
Enrollments: 90,000 (some are duplicates) 

Levels: Middle/Secondary/Postsecondary 
Brief Overview of Program/Course Offerings: 

*Diversified Career Technology prepares students for employment in selected occupations utilizing the 
cooperative method of instruction. Employment related instruction is in-school instruction which enables 
the student to develop a variety of workplace competencies and transferable skills. 

*Work Experience is designed to provide the potential school leaver, through paid part-time employment, 
with experiences in a work environment and, through concurrent classroom instruction, to assist potential 
school leavers in acquiring the necessary human relations skills, work attitudes, and common knowledge 
required for successful employment and for selection of a vocation. 

^Marketing Education prepares students to work in the area of the direct flow of goods and services from 
the producer to the consumer. Marketing occupations are found in retail and wholesale trade, finance, 
insurance, real estate, services and service trades, manufacturing, transportation, utilities, travel and 
tourism, and communications. 

VSO: CECF Professional Organization: FVA, DCTAF 

DECA Professional Organization: FVA, FAME 

Delta Epsilon Chi 

Services: Teacher in-service, supervisor updates, newsletter to vocational directors, program supervisors, 
and teachers 

New Initiatives: Program restructuring of Work Experience 




Type of Program 


Length of stay 


Possible Vocational programs/OCPs 






Academy of Travel and Tourism 

Customer Service 

Floral Design and Marketing 

Hotel Operations and Supervision Development 

Marketing, Merchandising and Parts Operations 


Maximum Risk/Juvenile 
Prison - Hardware 
Secure (old Level 10) 


1-2 years, 
changing to 1 8- 
36 months 


Marketing Management 
Academy of Fashion Marketing 
Academy of Entrepreneurship 
Academy of Finance 
Academy of International Marketing 
Academy of Travel and Tourism 
Customer Service 
Floral Design and Marketing 
Hotel Operations and Supervision Development 
Marketing, Merchandising and Parts Operations 



Standards, Benchmarks & Frameworks Section 



Program Area: Public Service Education 
Enrollments: 50,548 
Levels: Middle/Secondary /Postsecondary 

Brief Overview of Program/Course Offerings: The Public Service 
Education programs may be subdivided into three main levels of purpose. 
The exploration courses offered in grades 6-9 are designed to provide 
students with an overview of the public service delivery system to enable 
them to make informed and meaningful choices of occupations in the public 
service field. The Practical Arts courses offered in grades 9-12 are designed 
to teach students practical generic skills which, though applicable to some 
occupations, are not designed to prepare students for entry into a specific 
occupation. The Job Preparatory programs are designed to provide 
knowledge and skills that prepare students for employment in a specific 
public service occupation or in a cluster of related occupations which include 
law enforcement, corrections, correctional probation, fire fighting, water and 
wastewater treatment plant operations and management, solid waste 
disposal, bail bondsperson, security guard, legal assisting, traffic accident 
investigation, public safety telecommunication, sign language 
communication, and recreation technology. 

VSO: FPSA Professional Organizations: FVA, FES, ASCET, 

FSPLS, ACJS, 
ACJA, LAE, ASIS 

Services: Technical assistance to vocational directors and teachers. Act as 
liaison with all regulatory boards. 

New Initiatives: Public Service Education now has a website at 
http://www.fim.edu/doe/bin00029/home0029.htm. Will be developing hot 
links to other state agencies, vocational training centers and community 
colleges involved in public service education. Stay tuned! ! 
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Type of Program 


Length of stay 


Possible Vocational programs/OCPs 






Water Resources Technology (Secondary) 


Maximum Risk/Juvenile 
Prison - Hardware 
Secure (old Level 1 0) 


1-2 years, 
changing to 1 8- 
36 months 


Academy of Journalism (Secondary) 

Academy of Public Works (Secondary) 
Academy of Public Works (450 hours) 

Air Quality Tech (Secondary) 

Barbering (Secondary) 

Barbering (1200 hours) 

Civil Engineering Aide (Secondary) 

Clock, Watch and Jewelry Repair (1350 hours) 
Commercial Fishing (Secondary) 

Commercial Fishing (750 hours) 

Cosmetology (Secondary) 

Cosmetology (1200 hours) 

Criminal Justice Operations (Secondary) 

Dry Cleaning and Laundering (Secondary) 

Dry Cleaning and Laundering (450 hours) 
Engineering Assisting (Secondary) 

Engineering Related Technology (450 hours) 
Exploration of Public Service Occupations 
(Secondary) 

Facials Specialty (Secondary) 

Facials Specialty (240 hours) 

Land Resources Technology (Secondary) 

Mine Safety and Health (24 hours) 

Nails Specialty (Secondary) 

Nails Specialty (260 hours) 

Principles of Public Service (Secondary) 
Restricted Barbering (1000 hours) 

Teacher Assisting (Secondary) 

Water Resources Technology (Secondary) 
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Standards, Benchmarks & Frameworks Section 




Program Area: Technology Education 

Enrollments: 352,997 

Levels: K- 12, Technology Education 

Brief Overview of Program/Course Offerings: 

• Technology Education is comprised of fifty-five (55) courses of creative, 
pertinent, required knowledge for the 21st century. It is human 
innovation in action. It involves the generation of Knowledge and 
process to develop systems that solve problems and extend human 
capability. 

• The promise of the future lies not in technology alone, but in people’s 
ability to use, manage, and understand it. 

VSO: TSA Professional Organization: ITEA-FTEA 

Services: Teacher inservices at FTEA Conference, weekly e-mail updates 
to supervisors, monthly newsletter to vocational directors, supervisors, and 
teachers. 

New Initiatives: Curriculum Guides, Engineering, Technology Studies and 
Aerospace. Still on critical shortage list. 



Type of Program 


Length of stay 


Possible Vocational programs/OCPs 


(STOP) (old Level 4) 






Moderate - Staff 
Secure (old Level 6) 


6-9 months 


Integrated Technology Studies (Middle school 1/2 credit) 
Introduction to Technology Studies (Middle school 1/2 credit) 
Exploring Technology Studies (Middle school 1/2 credit) 
Exploration of Communications Technology Studies (Middle 
school 1/2 credit) 

Exploration of Production Technology Studies (Middle school 
1/2 credit) 

Exploration of Aerospace Technology Studies (Middle school 
1/2 credit) 

Orientation to Technology Studies (Middle school 1/2 credit) 
Exploration of Power & Transportation Technology Studies 
(Middle school 1/2 credit) 

Communications Systems Studies (High school 1/2 credit) 
Power and Transportation Systems(High school 1/2 credit) 
Production Systems(High school 1/2 credit) 

Drafting and Design(High school 1/2 credit) 

Electronics Systems(High school 1/2 credit) 

Engineering Systems(High school 1/2 credit) 

Applied Technology Systems(High school 1/2 credit) 

Home Technology Systems(High school 1/2 credit) 
Technology Studies I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Aerospace Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Engineering Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Production Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Communications Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 
credit) 

Drafting/Illustrative Design Technology I, II, III (high school, 
each 1 credit) 

Material and Processes Technology I, II, III (high school, each 
1 credit) 

Electronics Technology I, II, HI (high school, each 1 credit) 
Power and Transportation Technology I, II, III (high school, 
each 1 credit) 

Construction Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Innovations & Inventions (High school 1 credit) 


Moderate - Hardware 
Secure (old Level 6) 


6-9 months 


Integrated Technology Studies (Middle school 1/2 credit) 
Introduction to Technology Studies (Middle school 1/2 credit) 
Exploring Technology Studies (Middle school 1/2 credit) 
Exploration of Communications Technology Studies (Middle 
school 1/2 credit) 

Exploration of Production Technology Studies (Middle school 
1/2 credit) 

Exploration of Aerospace Technology Studies (Middle school 
1/2 credit) 
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Type of Program 


Length of stay 


Possible Vocational programs/OCPs 






Home Technology Systems(High school 1/2 credit) 
Technology Studies I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Aerospace Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Engineering Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Production Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Communications Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 
credit) 

Drafting/Illustrative Design Technology I, II, III (high school, 
each 1 credit) 

Material and Processes Technology I, II, III (high school, each 
1 credit) 

Electronics Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Power and Transportation Technology I, II, III (high school, 
each 1 credit) 

Construction Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Innovations & Inventions (High school 1 credit) 


Maximum 

Risk/Juvenile Prison - 
Hardware Secure (old 
Level 10) 


1-2 years, 
changing to 18- 
36 months 


Technology Studies I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Aerospace Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Engineering Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Production Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Communications Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 
credit) 

Drafiting/Illustrative Design Technology I, II, III (high school, 
each 1 credit) 

Material and Processes Technology I, II, III (high school, each 
1 credit) 

Electronics Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Power and Transportation Technology I, II, III (high school, 
each 1 credit) 

Construction Technology I, II, III (high school, each 1 credit) 
Innovations & Inventions (High school 1 credit) 
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Summary of Regional Forums 



To provide an opportunity for stakeholder input for the multi-agency plan for vocational 
education for youth in juvenile commitment facilities, the Department of Education and 
the Department of Juvenile Justice co-hosted three regional forums held on the following 
dates and locations. 

November 29, 2000 December 1 , 2000 December 6, 2000 

Orlando Tallahassee Ft- Lauderdale 

40 participants 53 participants 34 participants 

At each of the forums, DOE, DJJ, and the Florida Juvenile Justice Association staff 
provided participants with an overview of the legislation passed in 2000 requiring the 
development of a multi-agency plan and a copy of a preliminary draft of the Plan. In 
addition, participants were provided handouts and information covering the following 

topics: 

• DJJ organization and district contact persons, including the eventual hiring of 
education coordinators for detention in each region 

• DOE Division of Workforce Development organization, state and regional 
contacts, course and program resource information 

• Updates on the facility and cost factor studies 

• Reminder concerning the timing and importance of FTE projections for 2001 to 
accommodate the 1,831 new commitment beds DJJ expects to bring on-line next 

year 

• The impact of 23 newly elected school superintendents and the need to make 
contact and brief them about commitment issues 

Following these opening comments, participants were invited to discuss a variety of 
issues related to vocational offerings in commitment facilities. A summary of the 
comments received at each session is included below. Participants were also invited to 
forward any additional comments on the preliminary draft of the Plan to the consultant 
assisting the agencies. 
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Orlando, November 29, 2000 
Participant List 



Cheyenne Watts, Polk County 
Schools 


Patricia Jordan, Polk County 
Schools 


Rose Walls, Orange County 
Schools 


Joy Striepe, Gulf Coast Marine 
Institute 


Harry Re if, Manatee County 
Schools 


Jennifer Walker, Manatee County 
Schools 


Mary Ann Murphy, Adolescent 
Therapeutic Center 


DerEyn Brokes-Romey, Orange 
County Schools 


Sharon Weiss, Orange County 
Schools 


Edward Wickham, Hillsborough 
County Schools 


Bob Hastha, DeSoto County 
Schools 


Ann Hamburgess, Gulf Coast 
Marine Institute 


Nancy Ellingsen, Gulf Coast 
Marine Institute 


Guy Calabrese, Orange County 
Schools 


Sarah Putney, Orange County 
Schools 


Sara Tim insky, Orange County 
Schools 


Terri Medus, Orange County 
Schools 


Jane Turner, Orange County 
Schools 


Patricia Friday, Orange County 
Schools 


Camela, Garrison, Manatee 
Outward Bound 


Sharon Cunningham, Space Coast 
Marine Institute 


E. Hudson, DeSoto County 
Schools 


Patrick Miley, Steward 
Marchman Center 


Saundra Roach, DJJ 


Joel Maddeaux, Cypress Creek 
Correctional Facility 


Ed Statam, Citrus County 
Schools 


Peter Glynn, Cypress Creek 
Correctional Facility 


Shauna Margerum, JMI-W 


Sheryl Coney, Orange Halfway 
House 


Sylvia Rutledge, Levy County 
Schools 


Linda Stevenson, SRMI 


Sharon McKenna, Tampa Marine 
Institute 


Michael Thornton, Tampa Marine 
Institute 


Jennifer Brunner, Eckerd Youth 
Alternatives 


Faris Williams, Impact House 


Chris Cothron, St. Johns County 
Schools 


Raleigh Sapp, Clay County 
Schools 


Cathy Porter, Center for Drug 
Free Living 


Don Lewis, DJJ 


Dean Byers, Hillsborough County 
Schools 







Discussion 

What would help ensure that every youth entering commitment received a comprehensive 
assessment prior to the commitment staffing? 

With each program having the freedom to choose its own assessment tool, the 
information is often not meaningful and transferable across programs. Practitioners 
should agree on at least one common assessment instrument. In regard to vocational 
assessment, the Division of Workforce Development (DOE) can make CHOICES 
available at no charge. This instrument is widely used across school districts. 

How could the placement process be improved? 

The “old” model of assessment centers strategically placed across the state accomplished 
what is currently lacking in the system. The protocols from that model should be revived. 
At a minimum, placement decisions should be influenced by proximity to the youth’s 
home/family and his or her mental health needs. When placements are made on a space 
available basis, extremely diverse populations of youth appear at facilities, resulting in a 
dilution of the education programming for all youth in residence. 
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